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NORMAN CORWIN, poet-dramatist of the radio. 
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1942 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


SUMMER GLITTER ON BROAD- 
WAY — THIS IS THE ARMY — 


SCRIPTS ON DISPLAY 


IR-CONDITIONED theatres combined 
with the exigencies of war have 
brought about marked changes in Broad- —<— 
ways summer aspect. In the ‘olden 
days’ when theatres were hot and ——— 
beaches cool, before gas rationing held 
the reluctant citizen within his city lim- 
its, very few important shows opened 
after June first. This year saw an explo- 
sion of high-powered entertainment, 
aimed at the hordes of uniformed guests 
within our gates, but equally acceptable 
to all and sundry — summer shows far 
more vast and glittering than the phrase 
used to imply. They are, chiefly, Stars 
on Ice (Sonja Henie and Arthur M. 
Wirtz again producing) which manages 
skilfully to be good dancing, acceptable 
vaudeville and superb skating all at once; 
Star and Garter (produced by Michael 
Todd) with Bobby Clark and Professor 
Lamberti and with Gypsy Rose Lee and 
her shapely sisterhood emphasizing the 
advantage of wearing practically noth- 
ing; Laugh, Town, Laugh, Ed Wynn 
presenting himself and a galaxy of vaude- 
ville acts; and finally Uncle Sam’s own 
show for the Army Emergency Relief 
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A scriptwriter in the i 5 revision 
(drawing by Richard Whorf). 
* 


THE Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, 
a summer series of week-end dance 
programs by American and for- 
eign artists under the direction of 
Ted Shawn, opened July 9 with 
the dedication of a new theatre, 
the first in America specifically 
erected for dance. The building, lo- 
cated in the heart of the Berkshires 
and designed by Joseph Franz, 
architect of the Berkshire Sym- 
phonic Festival shed at near-by 
Tanglewood, is a simple, highly 
workable and attractive adaptation 
of the barn form to dance and au- 
dience purposes. The dedicatory 
rogram included square dancing 
fy a local group, folk dance theatre 
pieces composed by Ted Shawn 
and danced by himself and the 
Jacob’s Pillow dance group, and the 
premiére of Agnes de Mille’s Amer- 
ican folk ballet, Hell on Wheels. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
ENGLISH EDITOR’S NOTE: The 


two present successes of esteem in 
London (June, 1942) are the Ameri- 
can Watch on the Rhine (Aldwych) 
and Awake and Sing (Arts). Lillian 
Hellman’s play is a box-office hit as 
well, played as it is by a cast in- 
cluding Anton Walbrook, Diana 
Wynyard and Athene Seyler: it is a 
long while since any regular produc- 
tion was praised so highly. The 
Clifford Odets play is superbly done 
by a new acting group at the Arts 
Theatre Club which, not being a 
public playhouse, has difficulty in 
gathering audiences these days. Ref- 
ugee players appear in both of them 





Fund, Irving Berlin’s This Is the Army. 
Directed by Staff Sgt. Ezra Stone, set 
and costumed by Pvt. John Koenig, this 
full-blooded, swift-paced show is manned 
entirely by boys in khaki, most of them 
theatre people snatched from camp and 
training school for a brief skirmish on the 
old battle front. They dance and sing, 
they impersonate chorus girls, Miss Jane 
Cowl, the Gypsy Rose and other cele- 
brants; they present a minstrel show, a 
series of vaudeville turns, some topical 
production numbers; but the whole is 


and furnish actually the element of greater than the sum of its parts, good as 


the cast that carries conviction. 
Their work, in a subject that suits 
them, can only be called a vivifying 
transfusion of talent to our stage. 
Both plays are welcome as offering 
the playgoer’s alternative to Shaw 
as serious dramatist. His Doctor’s 
Dilemma runs on merrily at Hay- 
market despite some very mediocre 
performances: the play itself seems 
better than 35 years ago when it was 
first given at the Court. John Giel- 
gud is still on tour with his Macbeth 
but is expected in London during 
July [it opened July 8]. Robert Help- 
mann’s Hamlet, which begins where 
the tragedy leaves off, is the current 
hit of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 
a 
HERBERT GRAF of the Metro- 
politan Opera has founded Herbert 
Graf Opera Productions to serve as 
a catalyst in communities which al- 
ready have the essential elements for 
opera production. The organization, 
says The New York Times, ‘will sup- 
ply technical experience, coordinate 
existing facilities, and help provide 
whatever is lacking’. 
* 

LATEST report from MGM prem- 
ises is that The Human Comedy (see 
p- 584) will go into production this 
fall, with Clarence Brown as director. 
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many of them are. For here is the very es- 
sence of that spirit familiar to those who 
knew the AEF or have come in contact 
with these new ‘armed forces’ — that 
spirit which combines high good humor, 
laughter and horseplay with a deep and 
serious intention. In the forceful music 
of three hundred men’s voices, in the 
vigor and ordered drill of this super- 
musical we catch a glimpse of that great 
army of the republic, of the millions of 
young men who have shouldered arms 
from a profound sense of a duty that 
must be done. 


HE five items in this ‘Scriptwriter’s 

Sample Book’ were chosen as well 
representative of their authors’ writ- 
ings and appropriate to the medium for 
which they are intended. As the authors’ 
names indicate, the standard of this 
‘sample line’ is high. Lest its excellence 
tempt the reader to production, the edi- 
tors must point out that the material is 
copyrighted. Not only all reproduction 
but all production rights belong to the 
respective authors. 











Radio Drama 
Samson, by Norman Corwin 


wo. CORWIN is today the acknowledged master of the art 
of dramatic writing for the radio. He knows the mechanics of 
his instrument down to the last detail. He has had long and varied 
experience in developing techniques especially suited to the 
medium. But the excellence of his writing is not due solely — or 
chiefly — to his technical mastery. He seems to think and write 
instinctively in terms of the radio audience. It is said far too often 
that a radio dramatist has only the ears of his listeners at his com- 
mand, that he must make them feel what they hear; but that is not 
the way of the man who uses the radio to the full. That man makes 
his audience see what they hear, see with their mind’s eye what is 
portrayed in the studio just as clearly as a theatre dramatist makes 
an audience see what is in their actual line of vision. This Corwin 
does. Moreover, he never forgets that a radio audience is divided 
in time as in space. A play that is put on in New York or Washington 
at seven o'clock for an audience that is dining or has dined com- 
fortably comes to San Francisco in the middle of a busy afternoon 
and goes across the water, east or west, to meet a day’s preoccupa- 
tions at other points. The radio dramatist must adapt his writing 
to the differences of mood implied in all these variants of time and 
place — or find theme and manner that range above time and place. 
This too, Corwin does. The time sense, which is so much accommo- 
dated in They Fly Through the Air, Seems Radio Is Here to Stay and 
Daybreak, is in Samson a ledge on which a timeless moment is poised. 
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Samson 


NORMAN CORWIN 


Prelude. It backs the first three verses. 


Lift the curtain: 

See: The moon is on the face he wears at night. 
He smiles like a thumb-sucking babe 

And turns a half-turn in his love-crib. 

Sleep is good news to bone and sinew: 
Therefore to Samson, who is bone and sinew: 
Therefore he smiles. 

Sleep, Samson, sleep your gifted sleep, 

Each plodding breath a bellows to the forge. 
This deep indwelling strength 

Is not a thing of body juices or of bloodsprings 
But of raw hair, lank hair, lank common hair 


Bewitched by some black god of Israel. 


Where is the man in all Philistia 
Can undo such a might and main? 
A thousand Philistines lie broken in the clay at Lehi, 
Dead of trying Samson’s mettle — 
And still he lives among them; still unconquered. 
However, what cannot be conquered can be coaxed; 
The cobra may be sung to sleep, 
The leopard fanned and petted. 
Whatever furies armor cannot fend, 
Softness will soon enough devour. 
I will awaken Samson to a riddle: 
What is it that is lighter than a dust-mote to the 
touch, 
Yet crushing as disaster? 
The answer: Any moment of the day. 
The featherstrokes of time, 
The soft-faced little seconds, 
They hammer down the mighty 


And stoop mountains under 


ee 


ee 





BUSINESS. 
DELILAH. 


BIZ. 
DELILAH. 
BIZ. 


FIRST LORD. 


DELILAH. 


FIRST LORD. 


DELILAH. 


FIRST LORD. 


DELILAH. 
FIRST. 


DELILAH. 
FIRST. 
DELILAH. 
SECOND. 
FIRST. 
THIRD. 


DELILAH. 


FIRST. 
SECOND. 
THIRD. 


DELILAH. 
FIRST. 
DELILAH. 
SECOND. 
DELILAH. 


SAMSON 


And trample out the fires of the fiercest stars. 

This much a woman knows of stratagem: 

The unsheathed breast is keener than the naked 
sword: 


The — 


Far off note of a flute 

There is the signal! They have come! The lords are 
here. 

More flute 

Less signaling, or you are piping your own funeral. 

Light footsteps: lightly creaking door 

Is he asleep, Delilah? 

(Whispering) Yes. Come quietly! 

How many are you? 

Seven. 

You brought the razor? 

Yes. 

The money also? 


Each of us, 
Eleven hundred silver pieces. 


But where? 

Outside. 

Then bring it in. 
What, now? 

You do not trust us? 


(Shocked) You do not trust the seven highest lords 
of all the land? 

Yes, yes, of course I trust you. 

But cautiously. 

Remark how Samson trusts in me. 


Very well; bring in the money. 

Bring it in. 

Now what if Samson wakens and discovers we are all 
conspirators? 

Your wives will waken and discover they are widows. 

Who will shave Samson’s head? 

The lightest-fingered of you. 

Of us? 

Who else then? I? 
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My bargain was to hound my lover’s genius to its lair 

But not to beard it. 

That is up to you, brave lords. 

(Returning) Here is the silver. 

Put it over there. (Pause) 

Well, come now, who will shear my lion so he be your 
lamb? 

(No answer) 

What, none of you? 

The seven highest lords of the land, and all at sea? 

(Another pause) 

I will shave Samson. 

You? 

(Hopefully) It will make me worthy in the eyes of the 
god Dagon. 

But be careful. 

One slip will hazard seven necks. 

I wish I had a drink to prop me. 

Yes, so do I. 

Brave lords, the lot of you. 

The image of Courage is drawn male; bearded; 
muscled; 

Defiant; posturing; legs astride of serpents. 

This is all wrong: 

Mark him here a blowzy loiterer 

Bribed by a pot of wine 

To stand and hold your quaking hand. 

Suddenly, from well off mike, we hear saMson. Almost 

as though agonized, he calls: 

Delilah! 

(Then more calmly, as though stirring from a night- 

mare) Delilah — where are you? 

General low ad libs of consternation among the lords, over 

SAMSON’S awakening. 

Tension cue sneaks in here softly under: 

Quick! Let us get away! 

He has awakened (etc., ad 11d) 

(To the lords: whispering) 

Be quiet; do not move: 

Ill go in to him. 

(Up) I am here, Samson. 
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MUSIC. 
BIZ. 
SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON 


(Again, low) When you hear me hum to him, 

It will be safe for you to come into the chamber. 

Not before. 

Fade under 

Light footsteps 

(Fading in as we follow DELILAH’s approaching per- 

spective) Why did you leave me? 

I got up to watch the full moon wester. 

Never has the valley been so drugged and scented and 
serene. 

Don’t leave me in the night, Delilah. 

While you were gone, I staggered sick and sweating in 
a festered dream 

Whose shape already fades; 

I reached my arms out to you 

As if to save myself from drowning in a sea of octopi 
and fangéd eels, 

But you were nowhere. 

Then I cried your name — 

(Caressingly) 

There, there, my poor beleaguered boy. 

There, there. 

A kiss for Samson’s brow: 

Now hold me softly in the arms that terrify the world. 

Delilah! 

Never will you be alone again on your love bed, 

Dear mighty man, so unafraid to stand alone against 
a thousand enemy. 

I will watch over you and intercept all shadows I 
suspicion of unwholesomeness. 

No terrors stalk the earth 

So leering and so leprous and invincible with evil 

As the undredged demons of our dreams. 

Give over, now, rest now. 

Let fall the ruptured fantasy. 

Lie easy in my arms: 

Here, pillow your head against my knees, 

And sleep, my strongheart, 

Sleep, beloved, 

Sleep, sleep, my hero, sleep. 

(Sighs) The wars are over, aren’t they? 

Yes, the wars are over. 
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FIRST LORD. 
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THIRD. 
DELILAH. 
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THIRD. 
DELILAH. 
THIRD. 


DELILAH. 


THIRD. 


DELILAH. 
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Put by, as penitents put by their sins. 

Put by, put by. 

No more the bleeding bowel and the broken back. 
No, no more. 

(Sighs again; he is falling back to sleep now: softly) 
Peace is a nice sentiment. 

It is. 

A burnished shield hung up forever on the wall. 
Yes; and a fat fawn 

Drowsing in a wolfproof meadow — 


A wound sponged clean 
And healing under balms. 


Rest your head. 

There, there. 

Now go to sleep. 

(Almost a sigh, as he tumbles off the brink of consctous- 
ness and into sleep:) 


Delilah! 


There is a moment of silence. 

The sound of crickets and night noises only. 
(Softly) Samson? 

(No answer) 

Samson? 

(Now she begins to hum. 

This continues for about fifteen seconds; then:) 


salons | fearful) We can’t see you. Where are 
you, Delilah: 


Shhhh! 
The moon has set; we need a light. 


Light your candles. 
I will shield his eyes. 


I have the razor. I am ready. 
Then begin. 

Silence 

One lock is shaven. 

Six locks more. 

ii. «4 

Five more. 

Three... 


Four. 





THIRD. 


DELILAH. 


THIRD. 


DELILAH. 


THIRD. 


DELILAH. 


FIRST. 


DELILAH. 


SECOND. 


DELILAH. 


THIRD. 


DELILAH. 


BIZ. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 
FIRST. 
SAMSON. 


BIZ. 


SAMSON. 


FIRST. 


SAMSON 


ee i. 


Hold off! He stirs. 
(She hums again for a few seconds. 
ni a while:) 


ow then; the remainder. 
Five... 
ae 
He bubbles at the mouth in some deep, sudsy slumber. 
Just one lock more, and he is shorn for good. 
Seven; Finished! 
All Sut finished. 
Now it commences. 
First, clear away this fury-making hair, 
So coiled and unattached, this foolish headless snake. 
Done. 
Now make a wider light. 
There. Look, he’s turning. 


He is still asleep. 
Now, are you ready with your ropes? 


Primed and waiting. 


Stand back. 
I will awaken him. 


Movements as the lords stand back 
(Up; in a clear voice) 


Samson! 
The Philistines are on you, Samson! 


(Sleepily) Hmmm? 

(Noticing the men around him) What is this? 
Who are these men, Delilah? 

The Philistines are on you, Samson. 

No, no, this is another dream. 

Seize him, men! 


Oho! So you would capture me! 
(Laughs) I'll make tallow of your fat and bones! 


An altercation; ad libs; noise. 
Out of it, at length: 


Where is my strength gone? 
This is surely but a stubborn nightmare! 


He’s down! 
Now tie and truss him! 
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SAMSON. (In an agony of confusion) 
Delilah! 
DELILAH. Your head, Samson. 
SAMSON. My head? 
DELILAH. Loose his hands, 
And let him feel his scalp. 
SAMSON. Shorn! 
Shorn of my secret and my strength! 
DELILAH. (Blandly) 1 sold your strength > 
For silver. 
SAMSON. No! Let me shake my head 


Till I am sensible again! 

I sti/] am in the sessions of a dream! 

This is a tableau out of sleep! 

And yet these sneering men resemble living shapes 
Of bristling lords whom I have seen 

Strutting the streets of Gath and Ashkelon. 

Indeed they stink the room with their unmanly per- 


fumes. 
FOURTH. Whether his baldness or his speech is uglier 
Would be a narrow question. 
SAMSON. My eyes believe my enemies, 
But my imagination groans . 


To see Delilah 

Standing milk-white and fair among them, 

Stepped from the churns of morning into a pit of night. 
This is a counterfeit! This cannot be Delilah! 


DELILAH. It can, it can. 


SAMSON. My senses do me treason! 
This is a mare still feeding on the poisons of my sleep! 
My head needs to be shaken! 


SECOND. Then let the hand of a Philistine 
Hasten to assist you. 

BIZ. A hard smash 

SECOND. Ah, he is human and responsive too, 


For see, he’s bleeding where I hit him in the mouth. 
Now he begins to know 
How insult tastes. 
SAMSON. I am awaken’d, then. 
This #s a conscious and malignant thing! 
Betrayed and trapped and bound 


With rope enough to tie the sun from rising! 
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DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON. 


DELILAH. 


SAMSON 


Now that you have taken Samson, 

Take him and go. 

This has been a sleepless night . . 

The first of many for you. 

May your sleep be rotted to the core forever; 

Plaguéd and pursued across the face of night 

And cancerous with conscience — 

Keep curses and reproaches in your cheek! 

I’ve done what I have done, and I am quit of it; 

None of your malediction can corrupt me. 

Alas — you’re right: 

Corruption cannot be corrupted 

Any more than truth be made still truer. 

Can a soul decayed as yours 

Rot more? 

Mouth ahead, for words are all the strength you have 
left now. 

Samson: You whom I have hated while I loved: 

Brood this: 

You have been vanquished not by soldiers 

Milling in a mud, 

But by a woman, 

Quietly, alert, unarmed, companionless, 

Moved not by shouts of battle — 

But by silver. 

Silver? Yes — properly: 

Tribute paid a conqueror. 

Death is a greater conqueror than even you, Delilah — 

Also quiet and alert, 

Unarmed and unaccompanied. 

What tribute shall you pay the grave when justice 
overtakes you? 

With what coin bribe the worm? 

With flesh. It can be minted and it can be forged 

Into a hot and supple metal. 

My body is the sword 

That cut you down. 

Yes, and a two-faced sword it is, 

Drawn from a scabbard of the foulest treachery 

And thrust into a sleeper 

For a sack of silver! 

For Philistia! 


You are my people’s enemy 
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And you are mine, 

And you are captured like a common thief. 

By a common hypocrite. 

The vanquished would do better not to sneer at the 
victorious. 

(Fulsomely) Yes, truthfully, Delilah is our greatest 
army! We should drink to her! 

A toast to victory! 

What a sorry and degen’rate victory! 

O crass Philistia! 

All war debauched and honor shamed away! 

Fly skirts for banners! 

Lisp your commands! 

Ride beds to battle! 

Flank with the thigh! 

Better than broken backs and bloody skulls! 

Listen, the eight of you: 

I am the sex which fathers so deplore at birth 

And glumly suffer to be reared: 
‘A girl is born,’ they say. 
‘Alas, a pity; luck and Dagon have deserted you; 
‘A girl is born, fit only to attend the wants of mas- 

ters 

‘And to sate their several hungers.’ 

We are the weak ones, 

The veiled ones, 

We are the women, 

The opinionless, 

Consulted only by our lovers and our suckling babes. 

Here is example of our uselessness: 

This brutish Israelite 

Who in a single brawl at Ashkelon killed thirty men, 

Who out of fury when he was denied a wife, burnt 
down the cornfields and the vineyards in the time 
of harvest; 

This terrifying Samson, who, one rowdy midnight, 

Wrecked the city gates of Gaza, carried them away 
upon his shoulders; 

Who at Lehi slew a thousand of our fighting-men, 
armed only with the jawbone of an ass — 

This same appalling Samson lies disfranchised here 

By one such weak and useless and opinionless: 

A girl-child, much deplored at birth. 


Consider it, my lords and masters, 
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MUSIC. 


BIZ. 


OFFICER. 
CAPTAIN. 


SAMSON. 


SECOND CAPT. 


BIZ. 

THIRD CAPT. 
SAMSON. 
FIRST. 


SAMSON. 
SECOND. 
BIZ. 

SAMSON. 


FIRST. 
SAMSON. 
SECOND. 


BIZ. 
SAMSON. 


SAMSON 


You whom I hate together as I hate all men — 
Consider it, my fallen lover! 

In the meantime, go. 

Go; take him; take yourselves; 

Remove from’ here. 

The incident is ended. 

DELILAH’S harshness and bitterness is carried over into 
@ passage which should give the feeling of conclusion to 
the foregoing scene; then there is the tension of anticipa- 
tion of SAMSON’S ordeal to come. 


Effect of a high-class fight-crowd, jeering SAMSON. 
The notse comes down for: 


We are ready to proceed. 

Samson: 

Now we shall do to you as you have done to us. 
Impossible. You cannot slay a thousand of me. 
No, but one can die a thousand deaths. 
Laughter of the crowd 

Are you prepared, then, Samson? 

For anything but justice. 


Shall the strong man squeal when we begin? 
Shall Samson cry for mercy? 


You shall not have the pleasure. 
Nor the pain. 
More laughter 


I am far less a spectacle than you: 

A hundred smirking lords set round about 

A chained and bonded man 

To do him torture. 

These are the faces I have seen on bratty boys 

When picking off the wings of injured flies. 

The difference is that you make an occasion 

Of your own disgrace. 

Quiet, murderer, lest we root out your tongue! 

Root out my tongue, and still my thoughts shall speak. 

And when we hack your hands off, will you raise your 
stumps against us? 


Laughter 


This is the mark of little men: 
To vaunt advantage 
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And to sport in the discomfiture of the defeated. 

The lowest of low lusts is torment, 

For it lies beneath the bottom instinct of the savage 
animal: 

Wolves are more dignified; 

Snakes, by comparison, walk lofty; 

Yea, the crawling crab has wings. 

Not even the despiséd jackal will guffaw astride his 
kill. 

But do proceed, Philistines, 

There is merriment for such as you 

In such as me. 

Behold, my lords and lieges, 

Here is lore of animals and of their instincts. 

Told to us by kind old Samson. 

We are but schooling at his feet. 

Observe and listen: you will learn the tactics of the 
bee; 

How ants are provident; 

How bears deploy the winter; 

How the supine chrysalis grows wings. 

Laughter 

Here is a second lesson, Samson: 

The great and powerful among the animals are short of 
sight: 

The whale, who thrashes up a storm with but a flicker 
of his tail, 

Is squint-eyed; 

And the elephant, whose legs are pillars left behind 
from the construction of the earth, 

Sees blurs beyond two lengths of its own self. 

Hence, to adjust nature to its scale, 

Your sight should be subtracted, 

Since you are indeed a mighty animal — 

Or were one. 

Laughter 

Less vision, therefore, for a holder of outspoken views, 

This seer among us, 

This, our honored guest! 

We will now subdivide his eyes. 

What: leave him one eye? 


Indeed not: 


That would fracture all our delicate arithmetic. 
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SAMSON 


Two eyes are only twice one eye. 

But one eye is a billion more than none. 
Laughter 

I have it: we shall multiply. 

Is this a riddle, now? 

Samson is fond of riddles. 


We shall multiply, and not divide: two eyes times 
aught. 


The sum is nothing. 
Nothing it shall be. 
Samson, have you ever seen a cipher close at hand? 


Yes, I’m < now into the endless vacancies of souls 
Each yawning like the ultimate abyss of hell. 
This place is filled with nothing in the shapes of men. 


Remarkable, the penetration of his eyes. 
Hand me the red-hot iron. 
We will execute these scouts at once. 


Here is the brand. 
See how it glows, Samson. 


With this dull light, we shall extinguish light. 
Let’s see you stare it down. 


I am prepared. 
Come with your blazing irons. 


What will you do for eyes tomorrow, Samson? 
Have you thought of that? 

The God of Israel shall be my eyes. 

Laughter 

Ready, now. 

Hold him, lest he squirm inside his chains. 
We are holding him. 


The effect of gouging: two chords of extreme dissonance 
and brutality. There is a hushed murmur throughout the 
crowd. 


How do things look now, Samson? 

No answer 

Is it as dark as ordinary night, or darker? 
No answer 


We cut your eyes out, 
Not your tongue! 
Speak up when spoken to! 
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Still no answer 

Speak now, for you will grind long silences away 
When you are prisoned 

In the prison house at Gaza. 

Come, are you turned to stone? 

Speak up! Speech! Speech! 

The audience takes up the mocking cry of ‘Speak.’ The 
derisive clamor grows in volume until cross-faded with: 


Prison motif: A drab and dreary passage, holding all the ~* 

way under: 

The grave’s a jolly place beside this prison: 

Crowded and festive. 

Here, I am double-barred with darkness; 

Eyeless and windowless and blind twice over. 

And alone. 

Alone save for the unbid voices. 

(Whispered) Dear, mighty man. So unafraid to stand 
alone. 

Yet night is talented in sem phosphorescent ways: 

I am instructed in the alphabet of pain; 

I know the garish color of privation; 

Know the hangdog droop of hopelessness; 

The ambushes of death. 

My poor, beleaguered boy. 

I am a brother to the withered and the halt. 

I, the mighty Samson, shaven and betrayed, 

Spat on, my eyes burnt out; 

Walled up; mocked by vile songs and sayings; 

Audience to the abominable memory | 

Of sweet and venomous Delilah. 


Sleep, sleep, my hero, sleep. 
(Shouting angrily) Go, woman! 


Vanish from my vanished sight! 
Sink down among the rubble of my life! 


The Philistines are on you, Samson! 


May maggots eat your nagging voice, 
Note by note! 

My poor, beleaguered boy. 

Why do I fence with ghosts? 


Why listen to this shadowtalk? 
I will take up all kinds of matters with myself: 
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SAMSON 


Talk of the weather, 

Though I be entombed away from winds and rains and 
all the lights of heaven: 

Say good mornings to myself, 

Though morning 1s a custom in a foreign earth. 

Count numbers, 

Though all days are one to me 

And there are only ciphers after that. 

ers of the future, 
ough the future never speak of me; 

Argue with — 

The sound of a saucer being scraped across the floor 

Ah! Food! 

The saucer slipped beneath the door. 

The bread and water for the growing hair. 

Now I must feel for it, 

Crawling, like an old dog who’s outlived his eyes. 

Aha. Here is the platter. But where’s the bread? 

Fah! What is this reeking meat? 

A fish-tail! 

That means the festival of Dagon has begun: 

Philistia’s thanksgiving to its Fsh-tail god, 

Within whose profane season 

Captive heathens to their cult are fed on scraps of 
ritual. 

Yes, eyeless Samson, stooped and chained and nibbling 
fish-ends, will be summoned to make sport 

Before the sacrificial feast is through. 

I, who brought them grief in battle, 

Will now bring them laughter, 

Stumbling like a clown upon the shrine of Dagon. 


The prison motif segues to a gay and pagan tune which ts 
mixed with: 


Crowd noises in the intermediate distance; a holiday 
mood: They are happy over Dagon’s deliverance of sAM- 
son into the hands of the Philistines. 

As through a door, the chanting of a crowd, they are say- 
ing, not too distinctly, ‘Our God has delivered SAMSON, our 
enemy, into our hands.’ 

This way Samson; 

This is where they said to sit a moment 

Till you are called again to make more sport. 


I am bruised and bleeding. 
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Am I bleeding freely, lad? 

No, not freely. 

Did they think me very comical? 

They laughed and shrieked and clapped their hands. 

I couldn’t hear the crowd, 

I was so buffeted and spun about and knocked around 
wherever I could turn. 

What did they do to me? 

They made me lead you by a rope. 

The one tied round my neck? 

Yes. 

What was it that kept clouting me? 

They strewed your way with objects into which you 
walked. 

Did several strike me with their clubs? 

No, those were things let fall on you from high above. 

And what was all the chanting? 

What they are chanting even now: 
‘Our god has delivered Samson, our enemy, into our 
hands.’ 

(To himself) Foolish people! 

It was a goddess, not a god, delivered Samson: 

Not brazen Dagon, with his scaly tail, 

But gossamer Delilah, with her serpent’s tongue. 

Did you say something? 

No, lad, no; I am a talker with myself. 

Pay me no heed. 

I shall go to the door to watch for the signal when to 
lead you by the hand again before them. 

Go; I will sit here and rest. 

(To himself, after a pause) 

Why is the Lord departed from His soldier for so long? 

Where is He stopping at this hour? 

Where is His panoply mislaid? 

Lord God, remember me this once: 

If I have sinned, 

My sins are well atoned; are burnt away; 

Gouged out; are shriveled in my head. 

If I have battened on my strength and coddled vanity 

Now I am weaker than the lad who holds my palsied 
hand. 
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SAMSON 
If I have made unholy, holy things, 


Then retribution is at work: 

My foe makes merry with my woe. 

Lord God, remember me this once: 

Return from where You are 

And strengthen me that I may be avenged for my two 
eyes. 

Let the oppressors of my people know the wrath of 
God again 

As once in Ashkelon You moved me, 

And again at Lehi, 

And my strength came out of heaven suddenly. 

(A pause) 

(Excitedly) 

I have been heard! 

My prayer bridged its way to God’s great ear! 

For now, as sudden as ve ag my blood’s resurgent! 

My hand no longer mutinies! 

I will get up and stand between the middle pillars of 
this house 

And bow myself with all my might until the columns 
crumble 

And the roof fall in. 

And though I die with the Philistines 

They shall die with me. 

(Coming on) Samson! You must come now! 

They are ready for you! 

I am ready for them also. 

Take hold my hand; so; follow now. 

Lad: will you suffer me, when we go a the door, 

That I may stand between the middle pillars 

On which the house is borne? 

Why, Samson? 

That I may lean upon them, 

To regain my strength. 

If you will rest there only briefly. 

That I promise you. 

(To himself) 

Ah, where is Delilah on this day 

So hallowed by Philistia? 

This sacred day, so soon to be profaned. 


What did you say? 
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(Still to himself) The triumph of the wicked lasts one 
afternoon. 

While they rejoice, disaster’s storing in the air. 

Invisibly, as lightning gathers in a summer sky. 

The straits and torments of defenseless ones, 

The anguish of the persecuted, 

All shall be replied to in the proper hour. 

Boy: where’s the door to my humiliation? 

Here. I will open it and lead you through. 

They’re jeering you and saying, ‘Bring him on.’ 

Then bring me on. 

I'll have the last to say 

Of what is said today. 


Door opens. 
Crowd notses up sharply, fading under: 


Finale. 














Dance Libretto 


American Document, by Martha Graham 


im DANCE is expression in movement, usually with no word 
spoken. The dancer translates ideas into line and form, and a 
dance scenario or libretto is only a statement of the idea and a 
diagram of the movement through which it is expressed. It can be 
set down in a program note. Like the silent film, the wordless dance 
has a purity and an intensity of expression all its own. Yet there are 
certain things dance can say better when, like the sound film, it is 
complemented by words and the eloquence of the voice. 

In the particular form of theatre dance that Martha Graham has 
developed in such works as American Document and Letter to the 
World, the spoken word is an integral part of the dance. Sometimes 
the movement evokes the words; sometimes the voice calls forth 
the patterns of the dance; and sometimes the two play back and 
forth in dramatic counterpoint. The result is a new kind of dance-play 
which, without losing any of the unique quality of dance, admits 
feelings and ideas that are more subtle and more dramatic. One of 
the interesting things about 4merican Document in this connection 
is the way the idea came to Martha Graham. She had been listening 
to the vicious and terrifying words sent over the air from the Axis 
countries. It occurred to her that our own country — our democracy 
—has words, too, with power to hearten men and move them to 
action. The words she remembered are in this libretto; the dance 
that came out of these words is one of today’s masterworks. 

The portions of the spoken script printed in italics were taken from 
the following: The Declaration of Independence; Red Jacket of the 
Senecas; Jonathan Edwards; Song of Songs; Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, The Emancipation Proclamation, The Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress; Thomas Paine; John Wise; Francis Fergusson. 
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American Document 
MARTHA GRAHAM 


This is a documentary dance. ‘Our documents are our legends — our 
poignantly near history — our folk tales.’ 
The music is by Ray Green. 
The choreography is by Martha Graham. 
The ‘form of the piece’ is patterned freely after an American Minstrel 
Show. 
The characters are: 
The Actor as Interlocutor. 
The End Figures. 
The Chorus — a dance group and leader. 
Two Principals. 


Entrance: Walk Around; Cross-Fire. 


The entire company enters and proceeds by definite dance pattern, 
the Walk Around, to full-stage assembly facing the audience where a 
bow is enacted in canon, finishing with the Principals. The Interlocu- 
tor steps forward and speaks. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, good evening. 
This is a theatre. 
The place is here in the United States of America. 
The time is now — tonight. 
The characters are: 
The dance group, led by Sophie, 
You, the audience, 
The Interlocutor — I am the Interlocutor, 
And Erick and Martha. 
He steps back into place and the music resumes. The company exits 
as they entered, leaving Martha and Erick facing each other from the 
extreme upstage corners. There follows a Duet of Greeting to music 
but interspersed with a drum roll to continue the feeling of the 
Walk Around. As they exit, the company re-enters in the Cross-Fire. 
This is a group movement of strong, affirmative action using leaps to 
enter and exit. At its conclusion the Interlocutor speaks. 
These are Americans. 
Yesterday — and for days before yesterday — 
One was Spanish, 
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One was Russian, 
One was German, 
One was English. 


Today these are Americans. 


First Episode: Declaration 


An American — 
What is an American? 
As he speaks, a girl walks simply across the stage and stops part way 
across, facing the audience as though listening. 
1776 — 
Five men wrote a document. 
Its name rings like a bell. 
Here it comes: 
Declaration! 
To a snare-drum roll the two End Figures run swiftly diagonall 
across the stage three times, finishing downstage right and left 
corners. They beat the foot lightly throughout the next lines. 
In CONGRESS, Fuly 4th, 1776, the unanimous declaration of the thirteen 
United States of America: 
We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to 
secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 
We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States, do solemnly 
publish and declare that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
ree and independent states. And, for the support of this Tdaies, we 
mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
During these lines the members of the group enter singly and by a 
simple walk take their places facing the audience. This walking 
action begins with three girls opening the curtains of the backdrop 
to make three doorways on the line, ‘In Congress’, etc. The centre 
girl begins to walk forward on the line, ‘That they are endowed’. 
The girl on stage left walks forward on ‘that among these’. The third 
girl walks forward on ‘that to secure’. The rest of the company flows 
slowly across the stage. Everyone is still on the lines, ‘And for the 
support’, etc., when Sophie and Erick walk forward and take their 
places downstage centre for the Dance of Declaration. This dance 
finishes with all leaving the stage, Sophie and Erick last. 


Second Episode: Occupation 
The Interlocutor crosses from stage right to left, speaking. 


America — what is America? 


It is a great continent, a new world. 
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I do not remember, 

You do not remember 

The flock of pigeons in the virgin forests 

Between the bayous and the Great Lakes: 

We do not remember the Indian prairie 

Before these states were. 

But my blood remembers, 

My heart remembers. 

It beats as a drum sometimes, to words — 

Listen, 

Here they come: 

Mississippi, Susquehanna, Allegheny, Monongahela, Pottawatomie... 
At the first name, Martha enters centre back, walks slowly forward 
on the rest of the names until centre stage is reached. The Interlocu- 
tor exits as the solo dance of the Native Figure begins. It finishes 
downstage centre with the dancer kneeling, facing front. The Inter- 
locutor enters at the back. 

1811 — 

The words of Red Jacket of the Senecas — 

Lament for the land. 

Listen to what we say. 

The group enters one at a time, Martha leaves and they finish 
entrance by kneeling in the final position of her dance. As the Inter- 
locutor speaks, the group dances. There are times when he is silent 
or the dancers are still. 

Listen to what we say. 

There was a time when our fathers owned this great island. 

Their seats extended from the rising to the setting sun. 


Listen to what we say. 

But an evil day came upon us. Your forefathers crossed the Great Waters, 
and landed on this island. They found friends, not enemies. They asked 
for a small seat. We granted their request, and they sat down among us. 


Listen to what we say. 
Our seats were once large and yours were small. You have now become a 


great people, and we have scarcely a place left to spread our blankets. 


Listen to what we say. 
They wanted more land... 
They wanted our country. 


Listen to what we say. 

You have got our country. 
On the final lines the dancers exit as they entered. When the last 
dancer has disappeared, the Interlocutor leaves in silence. 
Six dancers enter immediately with the Interlocutor in the Walk 
Around of the opening dance. They exit, leaving him back centre. 
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From the book Martha Graham by Barbara Morgan (copyright by Duell, Sloan {8 Pearce) 





Vartha Graham in the solo dance of the Native Figure 


Third Episode: The Puritan 
An American 
What is an American? 
Martha and Frick enter upstage left. 
1620 
A wooden boat grates on the new shore. 
Guns in the Indian wilderness. 
A stiff-necked generation claims the land, 
Claims the Lord, 
Denying the tender creature. 
1741 
Jonathan Edwards speaks: 
Listen: 
The Interlocutor walks forward as though delivering a judgment. 
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From the book Martha Graham by Barbara Morgan (copyright by Duell, Sloan & Pearce) 





Martha Graham Dancers in Lament for the Land 


: We may read tn men’s foreheads as soon as eer they are born the sentence 
of Death. And we may see by men’s lives what hellish hearts they have. 
The figures of the man and woman walk hand in hand diagonally 
across toward the Interlocutor who stands downstage right. i 


I am my beloved’s 
And his desire is toward me. 
; The following speeches from Jonathan Edwards and Song of Songs 
\ are woven into and around the dance to suggest the conflict that 
took place in Puritan hearts when faced with the choice of a simple 
life or an angry life of denial. 
Death comes hissing like a fiery dragon with the sting on the mouth of tt. 


Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth, 
For thy love is better than wine. ; 

God shall set himself like a consuming, infinite fire against thee, and 
tread thee under his feet, who has by sin trod Him and His glory under 
foot all thy life. 

How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, 
O Prince's daughter. 
Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 
Fair as the moon, : 
Clear as the sun, 
Terrible as an army with banners. 





Then shall God surrender thy forsaken soul into the hands of devils, who 
being thy jailers must keep thee till the great day of account. 
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From the book Martha Graham éy Barbara Morgan (copyright by Duell, Sloan & Pearce) 





Martha Graham and Erick Hawkins in Puritan Episode 


Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
As a seal upon thine arm. 

For love is as strong as Death, 

A very flame of the Lord. 


Sinners in the hands of an angry God! 





I am my beloved's 

And his desire is toward me. 

, The two dancers leave together, centre back. The Interlocutor 
exits downstage. Six dancers enter in the Walk Around and exit. 
The Interlocutor enters alone. 


Fourth Episode: Emancipation 
The United States of America —what is it? 
It is a nation of states. 














From the book Martha Graham by Barbara Morgan (copyright by Duell, Sloan Pearce) 


Martha Graham in ¢ 


A sté 


It is 


One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 





oncluding Dance ot Declaration 


ate — what ts it? 


a unit in a nation of states. 
Group begins to enter singly. 

state has mountains, 

state has no mountains. 

state has sea, 

state has no sea. 

state has corn, 

state has gold, 

state has cotton. 


Once, more than one state had slaves. 


The last dancer takes her place in the three lines that have formed 
centre stage. 


Now, no state has slaves. 
Now every state has one deep word. 
Here it comes: 


5 
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an ore ! 
ere follows the group in the dance Emancipation. Part way through 
the dance there is a pause. The Interlocutor speaks. 
1863— 
That government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 
The dance resumes. At the end, the group finishes in a semicircle, 
looking up in an ecstatic gesture, both arms spread to the side. The 
Interlocutor speaks. 
I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, on this first day 
of Fanuary, in the year of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and 
sixty-three, do order and declare: that all persons held as slaves shall 
be then, thenceforward and forever free. 
The group exits as Martha and Erick enter upstage opposite each 
other. There is an ecstatic Duet, and they exit centre back. Six 
dancers enter in the Walk Around and exit. 


Fifth Episode: Hold Your Hold! 
The Interlocutor enters and as he enters, he speaks. 

O Ye that love mankind! ... 

Freedom has been hunted round the globe. 
Three women enter upstage right in an attitude of sorrow, accom- 
panied by a slow, low drum beat. They dance throughout the 
following lines. 

1942 — 

Listen to what we say. 

We are three women. 

We are three million women. 

We are the mothers of the hungry dead. 

We are the mothers of the hungry living. 

We are the mothers of those to be born. 


Listen to what we say. 

Ours is a lament for the living. 

We are three women. 

We are three million women. 

We are the mothers of the hungry dead. 

We are the mothers of the hungry living. 

We are the mothers of those to be born. 

Listen to what we say. 

Ours is a lament for the living. 

We are three women. 

We are three million women. 
They walk off in silence. Erick enters from opposite side, seeming to 
be about to follow them off. Instead he turns in centre stage. The 
Interlocutor speaks. 
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Brethren, ye have been called unto Liberty. 

Therefore, HOLD YOUR HOLD, brethren! 
The drum beat begins faster than for the Three Women. The man 
dances to this small, dry drum beat and to the words the Inter- 
locutor speaks. 

This is one man. 

This is one million men. 

This man has a faith. 

It is you. 

This is one man. 

This is one million men. 

This man has a fear. 

It is you. 

This is one man. 

This is one million men. 

This man has a need. 

It is himself, 


And you. 
Erick exits on the last lines. The Interlocutor speaks directly to the 


audience. 
With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive to finish the work 
we are in... to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and all nations. 
Martha enters for the Dance of Invocation. She finishes stage centre 
where Erick joins her. The group enters to the beat of their own 
feet without music, and the Interlocutor speaks. 
America! Name me the word that is courage. 
America! Name me the word that is justice. 
America! Name me the word that is power. 
America! Name me the word that is freedom. 
America! Name me the word that is faith. 
Here is that word — 
Democracy! 
There follows a dance by the entire company similar to the Dance 
of Declaration at the beginning of the piece. The company exits 
except for Martha and Erick, who are in opposite corners of the 
stage. As they exit, the Interlocutor speaks. 
That government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth. 
The entire company enters in the Walk Around. They stop in full 
stage. The Interlocutor steps two paces forward and speaks. 
Ladies and gentlemen, may we wish you goodnight. 
The entire company exits as the curtain falls. 
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Soldier Revue 


Local Board Makes Good, 
by Sylvia Fine and Max Liebman 


(Six Songs and Sketches) 


4 ART of writing comedy sketches and supplying lyrics for 
the songs that heighten them is a special art. It is a highly 
technical and sophisticated art when it must answer the needs of 
a comedian as expert, for example, as Danny Kaye. He can do so 
much with rich material that it takes a rich talent to feed him the 
madhouse songs and sketches he performs in the country’s leading 
nightclubs, and in such shows as Lady in the Dark and Let's Face It! 
Sylvia Fine (Mrs. Kaye) and Max Liebman, who have long filled 
this large order to the supreme satisfaction of Danny Kaye and 
audiences alike, have now turned their talents for a moment to some- 
thing which is — paradoxically — more difficult because the result 
is so much simpler. This task is writing a soldier revue to be put on 
by the men in the armed forces. Here speed and facility of mounting 
become paramount; lines must be short; humor and rhymes must be 
easy both to recognize and to remember, appropriate to all kinds of 
moods and men, not subtle yet always fresh. More than almost any 
other dramatic writing, this material is meant to be heard and not 
read, for literary value is probably the least pressing of all a soldier 
show’s requirements. But Sylvia Fine and Max Liebman can make 
you hear their words, even on a printed page. 
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Local Board Makes Good 


SYLVIA FINE AND MAX LIEBMAN 





The following songs and sketches are chosen at random from the 

revue which Syluia Fine and Max Liebman have written for 

soldiers themselves to produce. The drawings are by Harry 
| Horner. — Editors’ Note. 


Opening: At Ease 


(Scene: In front of painted flat with inset row of doors. Soldiers enter in 
uniform to introduction.) 

SOLDIERS 
If you please 


We’re at ease! 


No guard duty — 
Hard duty — 
| It’s our night of nights — we’re at ease! 
| No second looey — 
To holler phooey — 
No officers round us to please. 
It’s the night for a gallant rookie 
To take a cookie to dine — 
To bask in music and wine — 
To sing out 
And swing out! 
No rough sergeant 
No tough sergeant 
To tell us our left from our right — 
No drill formations — 
No regulations — 
| We're strictly at ease for tonight! 
We’re gonna paint the town — 
We'll do it brown — 
Mr. Mayor, give us the keys! 
Hey there — 
Hey there colonel! 
/ We're at ease! 
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LOCAL BOARD MAKES GOOD 


(Pantomime to music, looking at wrist watches, knocking on doors, 
tapping foot — another knock — girls [It’s the boys, of course, in female 
attire] come through doors.) 
Hi Susie! 
Hi Fanny! 
Hi Mabel! 
Hi Annie! 
(Offering arm) 
If you please 
We’re at ease! 
(Boys and girls dance — finish in clinch — officer enters.) 
OFFICER 

’Tention! 
(Girls and boys snap out of it and salute; then —) 

SOLDIERS AND GIRLS 
Hey there — 
Hey there colonel! 
We're at ease! (Dance off to tag) 


Christmas Parity 
(sam is seated — A, B and C are pleading with him.) 
. Don’t go, Sam! 
There’s no sense to it. 
Do you know who'll be there? — Liars — Murderers — Bandits — 
Hirohito and Mussolini will send special greetings. 
You’re sticking your neck out. 
How do you come to people like that? 
What got into you? 
Don’t go Sam! 
. Do you expect to eat their sandwiches? 
sAM. No. 
You think you’ll enjoy the music? 
Or the surroundings? 
You think anyone will dance with you? 
Even if you wanted? 
Don’t go Sam! 
(Enters) Where does he want to go? 
To a Christmas party for Hitler. 
DON’T GO SAM! 
Where did you ever get the idea? 
Will you feel comfortable? 
Will you want to hold a conversation? 
. Do you think they’ll give you presents? 
Am. Of course not! 


wrowmowow > 
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p. Then why do you want to go? 
c. For God’s sake, Sam, tell us—- Why do you want to go to a 
Christmas party for Hitler? 


saM. I got my reasons. 
(Sam goes to hat tree to get his hat and coat. As he turns, a huge sprig of 


mistletoe 1s seen pinned to the seat of his pants.) 
Blackout 


Blithe Spirit 
(Scene: Headquarters of HITLER. Officers and Nazis at attention. Enter 
CAPTAIN.) 
CAPTAIN. Heil Hitler! (Enter Hitler) 
SOLDIERS. Heil Hitler! 
voice. (Over loudspeaker) [A Bronx Cheer] 


HITLER. Who was that? 
caPTAIN. That’s the ghost of General Grossmeyer. 

HITLER. Ghost? — What ghost? 

caPTAIN. We thought you knew about that, your Excellency. 
HITLER. Know? know? I know nothing. 

CAPTAIN. Yes — your Excellency. 

HITLER. What is this ghost? — Well — well? Don’t stand there — 

tell me. 
CAPTAIN. You remember General Grossmeyer, your Excellency? 
HITLER. Of course, I remember. I had him shot two weeks ago. 
CAPTAIN. Ever since he departed, his voice has been heard in this room 
every night at midnight. It is now midnight. 

HITLER. What does he say? 

voice. (Over loud speaker) Oooo — Qooo — Oooo — 

CAPTAIN. There he is now. 

HITLER. Is that you, General Grossmeyer? 

voice. Ja! Ja! — your Excellency. 

HITLER. Do you wish to speak to me, General Grossmeyer? 
voice. Ja, your Excellency. 

HITLER. You'll have to get an appointment. 

voice. Ah — but J have an appointment every night at midnight. 
HITLER. What is it you wish to say to me? 

voice. I want to tell you that I find it very delightful here. 
HITLER. More delightful than in Deutschland? 

voice. Ja! More delightful than in Deutschland. 

HITLER. But that is impossible! 

voice. But it is a fact! 

HITLER. Then you are happy, General Grossmeyer? 

voice. Very — very happy, your Excellency. 

HITLER. I cannot believe it! 

voice. But it is true! 
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HITLER. Happier than you were here with me? 


voice. Ja, your Excellency — Far, far happier! 

HITLER. That can’t be — No! — Not even in Heaven! 

voice. Your Excellency — I am not in Heaven! 
Blackout 


Boy Meets Girl 


(Scene: A moving picture studio. Paraphernalia about — cameras, 

lights, etc. In a small set HE and SHE are performing a scene which is 

being shot. Cameramen, directors and assistants stand about. All is dark 

except the small set where the scene is being played. HE and SHE are in 

a clothes.) 

sHE. Cast off! Cast off like an old dish rag! Why, John? Why must 
you do that to me now? 

HE. That’s life, Mary. Our emotions cannot be controlled by our 
minds. A thing like this just happens. 

sHE. Happens! It doesn’t happen if you don’t let it happen. 

HE. I couldn’t help it, Mary. 

sHE. (Beating her breasts) What will I do? Where will I go? What’s 
to become of me? 


pir. CUT! 


(Lights up — Orchestra strikes up introduction 
forward and sing:) 

Here in the land of Zanuck 

Where it’s normal to be manic, 

Where they take the imitation for the pearl, 
Boy meets girl, boy loses girl — (Brilliant!) 
There’s a knot in the plot 

But don’t worry a jot 

‘Cause you know no matter what, 

Boy gets girl. 

Whether Western or dramatic, 

Whether comic or ecstatic, 

They will find the same old story to unfurl: 
Boy meets girl, boy loses girl — (Astounding!) 
From the play or the book 

They rewrote when they took, 

So, by hook or by crook, 

Boy gets girl. 

And the bigger the star, 

The more careful they are 

To look carefully careless and frowsy. 

And it’s quite understood 

Nothing’s bad, nothing’s good, 








All on stage come 
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It’s sensational or super lousy. 

They get different projectors, 

Russian directors — 

Always in a stew 

For something new to do. 

But you must please the creatures 

Who adore double features, 

So with Gable, Taylor, Tone, or Milton Berle, = 
It’s boy meets girl, boy loses girl. 





It’s the same plot — so what? 

So it’s the only one we’ve got. 

What can you do with a mustache and a curl? 
There was no interest in Adam 

Until he met his madame, 

So it’s plain you can’t raise Cain 

Till boy meets girl. 


The Back Slappers 


(American diplomat is seated at the desk. The wall calendar reads ‘Dec. 
7th, 1941’. Enter two Japanese emissaries, SOOKIE and TOOKIE.) 


SOOKIE,. 
HILL. 


TOOKIE. 


HILL. 
SOOKIE. 


HILL. 


TOOKIE, 


HILL. 
SOOKIE. 


HILL. 
SOOKIE. 


TOOKIE. 


HILL. 


SOOKIE. 


TOOKIE,. 


SOOKIE. 


TOOKIE, 


HILL. 
SOOKIE. 
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Good day, Mr. Hill. 

Good day, Mr. Sookie. 

How do you feel, Mr. Hill? 

I feel fine, Mr. Tookie. . 

Japanese emissaries happy indeed to talk about peace with 
America. 

That’s fine, Mr. Sookie. America is always willing. 

We more than willing. Japan love peace. 

You have a message from your government? 

(Taking out paper) Ambassador Sookie and Ambassador 
Tookie most honorably present message from big shot. 
(Hands over paper) 

Thanks very much. I'll look it over. 

Much obliged. 

Much obliged. 

(Sees them to door) Come back and I'll let you know America’s 
answer. 

(Patting him violently on back) We get along fine, Mr. Hill, 
No? 

(Also patting him on the back) Always friends, Yes? 
(Another pat on the back) We can always discuss matters, no? 
(Also another pat on the back) And find solution, yes? 

I’m sure we can. 


Thank you, Mr. Hill, and goodbye. (Another slap on back) 
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TOOKIE. (4/so with pat) Always friends, Mr. Hill. Goodbye. 
(SOOKIE and TOOKIE exit — HILL turns around to go to his desk and dis- 
plays two knives in his back.) 


Blackout 
To Be Continued 


(Four famous movie serial heroes, in appropriate costumes, are dis- 
covered. They are: 


ALL. 


ARM. 
LON. 


TRA. 


ROG. 
ARM. 
LON. 


TRA. 


JACK ARMSTRONG 
THE LONE RANGER 
DICK TRACY 
BUCK ROGERS) 
We are tops in the picture world today. 
They need cops in the theatres that we play. 
We made William Powell throw in the towel 
And Mr. Clark Gable is going back into the stable. 
We were started for children’s matinees 
But Mom and Pop have taken up the craze. 
Nuts to Ty Power, his acting is lacy — 
Nuts to wine — 
Nuts to song — 
Nuts to wenchery. 
Hooray for Jack Armstrong — 
Lone tent ~ 
Dick Tracy — 


(The next is a strange faraway voice from a mike off stage.) 


vol. 


ARM. 
LON. 


TRA. 


ROG. 


ARM. 


And Buck Rogers in the twenty-fifth century. 

You coward! I’ve got you mastered. 

Reach up, you yellow dastard! 

I’ve got you covered, you dirty rats! 

Come out from behind that mustache or I’ll disintegrate your 
spats! 

the sheriff is killed in bed, 
When he wakes up he’s dead. 
What to do, there is no clue, 
But Armstrong goes ahead. 
And then I find a deposit 

Of a body in every + nt 
Blood on the floor, a knife in the door, 
Somebody done it, who was it? 
The butler’s malicious, 

The maid is suspicious, 

His uncle is loony, 

His daughter is moony — 
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I break down defense — 
It begins to make sense — — — — 
Chorus 
ALL. To be continued next week — 
To be continued next week — 
You must all wait and see what the finish will be — 
When it’s continued, next week 








Lon. Heigho Silver and away — 
That’s all I have to say — 
Mrs. Astor and the pastor and the plumber yell hooray. | 
Oh the audience may be floored — | 
But I am goddam bored | 
With hiding and riding and riding and hiding 
And hiding and riding and riding and hiding and 
Ho hum on the range. 
But hark, I hear screaming, 
No, no I’m not dreaming, 
They’re throwing our Nell 
In a bottomless well — 
It’s a horrible trick 
But we’re there in the nick — — — — 


i ALL. To be continued next week — 

| To be continued next week — f 

You must all wait and see what the finish will be 
When it’s continued, next week. 


TRA. I wake up with a groan — 


i The chief is on the phone — 
| Hello Dick, get goin’ quick — 
Get after No-nose Cohen. 





Machine gun under my arm — 
Just as a good luck charm — 
: I stalk him there up to his lair — 
On a Sullivan County Farm. 
: I creep up the hill — 
I peek over the sill — 
Boy, oh boy, I see plenty — 
It’s one against twenty! 
But me I’m undaunted — 
The law has been flaunted — 
So drawing my gun with the odds ten to one — — — — 





ALL. To be continued next week — 
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ARM. 
LON. 
TRA. 

ROG. 
ARM. 
LON. 
TRA. 

ROG. 
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To be continued next week — 
You must all wait and see what the finish will be 
When it’s continued, next week. 


We’re zooming through the air — 
Up to the Sun God’s lair — 

His rays are hot, but I am not — 
I’m wearing a Frigidaire. 

I start a wintry breeze, the Sun God starts to sneeze — 
His breath forms ice and in a trice 
The sun begins to freeze. 

I’ve caught him a-dozin’, 

His assets are frozen, 

But he makes a dash and releases a flash of frost-eating Sterno 
That starts an inferno. 

My space ship is burning, 

My death ay is turning — 

Who done it! 

Who’s lookin’? 

Am I saved? 

What’s cookin’? 

Who’s the villain? 

Who’s the Ranger? 

Where’s the killer? 

Where’s the danger? 


(Business of sirens, machines, airplanes, noises, etc., over mike) 
ALL To be continued next week — 

To be continued next week — 

You must all wait and see what the finish will be 
When it’s continue., next week. 
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Film Scenario 


The Human Comedy, by William Saroyan 
(A Sequence) 


VEN without benefit of the public flare-up that followed upon 

William Saroyan’s brief association with Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, there would have been great interest surrounding his first 
writing for films. In his conquest of the theatre he had already 
revealed several qualities which promised well for the film venture: 
he was quite unhampered by the established conventions of his 
medium; he had a capacity, unique on the American stage, for hap- 
pily merging music, dance and drama to produce theatre in the 
finest tradition; he had a fresh eye, and a free imagination. In this 
short sequence from William Saroyan’s first film scenario, The 
Human Comedy, it is clear that his virtues have not deserted him. 
There is a peculiar affinity between this poet’s vision, which can 
wander freely from one image to another with no need for literal 
transitions, and the films, whose greatest talent lies in the same 
ability to fade smoothly in terms of sight from one vista to another 
with only the most tenuous and non-literary relation. It is right that 
a poet such as William Saroyan should bring his powers to the 
release of films too long hamstrung by stage and literary convention. 
The Human Comedy (it is not yet in production) will be published 
in the form of a novel this fall. Meanwhile, Saroyan has written and 
produced The Good fob, a short picture which should soon be released. 



































The Human Comedy 





WILLIAM SAROYAN 


The following is a sequence from near the close of the film. — Editors’ Note. 














The pattern of life in Ithaca, of people 
everywhere in the world, follows a design 
which at first seems senseless and crazy, 
but as the days and nights of immortal 
time stand together far-away in con- 
gresses of weeks and months, the pattern 
is seen to have had purpose and beauty of 
form. The line of ugliness has been clothed 
in grace by the line of charity. The force 
of brutality has been tempered and sweet- 
ened by the greater force of gentility. The 
color of wrong has been mixed with the 
color of right, and together they have be- 
come a color more beautiful and majestic 
than the color of right alone. 


Many times the telegraph box rattles 
and MR. GROGAN sits at his typewriter and 
taps out the messages of love and hope 
and pain and death from the world to 
its children. ‘I am coming home.’ ‘Happy 
Birthday.’ ‘The Department of War 
regrets to inform you that your son —’ 
‘Meet me at the Southern Pacific depot.’ 
‘Here is a kiss.’ ‘I am all right. Don’t 
worry.” “God bless you.’ 


Many times HOMER MACAULEY delivers 
these messages. 


In the parlor of the Macauley house the 
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harp is plucked and the message of music 
and song is heard: the silent heart, and 
the heart with its voice singing. 


The sOLpDIERS move on, over land, over 
water, into new places, new days, and 
strange moments, filled with incredible 
noises and unbelievable and inhuman 
dangers. 


The faces of all the living are watched: 
Marcus, Tobey, Homer, Spangler, Gro- 
gan, Diana, Mrs. Macauley, Ulysses, 
Auggie, Lionel, Mr. Mechano, Bess, Mary, 
the girl at Bethel Rooms, Mr. Ara, his 
son, Big Chris, Miss Hicks, and many 


others. 


The freight-train with the Negro leaning 


over the side of the gondola moves on. 
The gopher peeks out of the earth. 


The apricots of MR. HENDERSON’S tree 
take on the smiling color of the sun, 
and the freckles of the boys who come 
to steal them, worshipping God. 


The brooding hen comes forth with her 
nation of chicks. 


ULYSSES watches. 
The limp of HoMER’s leg heals. 


Easter Sunday comes to Ithaca. And 
then the Sunday after Easter, and then 
another, and another, another and an- 
other. 


THE MACAULEYS and MARY ARENA are at 
The First Presbyterian Church: HOMER, 
BESS, MARY, MRS. MACAULEY, and on the 
aisle uLyssEs. Directly in front of uLys- 
ses, God has thoughtfully placed a man 
with a baldhead. This object is fascinating 
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to behold: the shape alone is something to 
study for a long time, being not unlike the 
shape of the egg. The half dozen hairs 
growing in a lonely group are wondrous 
and heroic. The wrinkle which divides the 
egg like an equator is a miracle of design. 
In short, the whole thing is magnificent. 


REVEREND HOLLY and the Congregation 
are engaged in a sweet oral duel: the 
theme is The Blessed Life. First rev- 
EREND HOLLY reads a verse, then the 
Congregation answers in one powerful 
and tender voice: the voice of the people 


— all of them, old and young: 


And seeing the multitudes, He went up into a mountain, and 
when He was set, His disciples came unto him: 

And He opened his mouth, and taught them, saying: 

Blessed are the poor: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children 
of God. 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: Ye are the salt of the earth. Ye are 
the light of the world. 

Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 


(This reading begins while uLyssEs is studying the baldhead. 
Suddenly this object is decorated by a fly, which begins to 
explore the baldhead and to brighten the half-asleep spirit 
of utyssEs. He watches the fly a moment and slowly reaches 
out to catch it, but mrs. MACAULEY takes his hand gently and 
holds it. The fly continues to inhabit, occupy or possess the 
baldhead. Concentrating on the baldhead and the fly, 
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ULYSSES soon sees the smooth skin of the baldhead as a 
desert, the wrinkle in the head as a stream, the group of seven 
hairs as palm trees, and the fly as a lion. utysses himself, in 
his Sunday clothes, is on one side of the stream, the lion on 
the other. uLyssEs stands at the bank of the stream looking 
across at the lion, which in turn comes directly opposite 
ULyssEs to look at him. The Scripture Reading continues. 
In the distance ULyssEs sees on the opposite side of the stream [ 
an Arab in flowing robes, stretched out on the sand, asleep. 

Beside him, at his head, is a mandolin or some such musical 
instrument, and a graceful pitcher. Soon the lion, in a peace 

and innocence not unlike the sleeping man’s, is, at his head, 

smelling him. 


Here the Scripture Reading ends, the church organ comes up 

with music, and the choir and congregation begins to sing. 

The song is ‘Rock of Ages’, and as it is sung the vision of 

the desert vanishes, giving way to an ocean. Clinging to a rock, 

jutting only several feet out of this desolation of water, is 

uLyssEs. Only his head and hands are above water. He looks 

around: water. Nothing else. Nevertheless, he is patient, and 

full of faith. At last far in the distance, walking on the water, 

| ULYSSES sees BIG CHRIS. BIG CHRIS Comes to ULYSSES and with- 

. out a word reaches down to him, takes his hand, lifts him out 

| of the water onto the surface of it. uLyssEs slips and falls back 

in, splashing, but Bic curis fishes him out, sets him on his feet, 

on the surface of the water again. Holding hands, they go 

walking off. Far in the distance, the towers of a beautiful white 

city become visible, and then earth and vegetation. The man 

and the boy continue walking toward the shining city. 

The song ends. Somebody in the church shakes ULyssEs 

gently. He wakes up with a start, looks to see who it is. It is 

LIONEL with a collection plate. uLysses finds his nickel, takes 

the plate, puts his nickel in the plate, and passes the plate 
to his mother.) 











LIONEL 
(Whispering, pious and mysterious) 


Are you saved, Ulysses? 
uLyssEs (Whispering) 


W hat? 
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LIONEL (Mysteriously) 
Read this. 
(He hands utyssEs a religious pamphlet. 
LIONEL moves to the other side of the aisle to get the collection 
plate which has just come back. He looks in at the money, 
hands the plate to a man. ULyssEs studies the religious pam- 
phlet, which says in very big letters: Are You Saved? It Is 
Never Too Late. LIONEL asks the same question of the man on 
the other side of the aisle.) 
LIONEL 
Are you saved? 
(The man looks at LIONEL severely.) 
MAN (Whispering) 
Oh go along, boy. 
(Nevertheless, somewhat in the manner of a martyr, LIONEL 
offers the man one of the pamphlets. The man gets irritated 
and quietly slaps it out of LionEL’s hands, scaring LIONEL 
and making him feel like one of the greater martyrs. The man 
picks up the pamphlet, and Lionel moves on to the next 
row, on the other side.) 
THE MAN’S WIFE (Whispering) 
What is it, dear? 
MAN (Burned up) 
The boy asked me if I was saved — then gave me this! — this! — pam- 
phlet! Are You Saved? It Is Never Too Late! 
THE MAN’S WIFE (Sweetly) 
Well, how should he know you've been a missionary in China for thirty 
years? 
(All during the collection-taking the organ has been playing 
softly and sweetly, and a soprano has been singing. LIONEL, 
AUGGIE, SHAG, and a number of other boys gather at the ends 
of the aisles, stand at attention there, each holding a collection 
plate, until the organ solo, and the song, are finished. Then, 
in a wondrous and comic silence and seriousness, the boys go 
stamping down the aisles to a table where they put the plates 
one on the other and take their seats, beside their parents.) 
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Pantomime 


L’Enfant Prodigue, by Michel Carré 
Adapted and with Prologues by Ashley Dukes 


(Prologues; Act I; and Act III, scene §) 


i ITs origins, pantomime is perhaps the oldest of all theatre forms, 
as it is the forerunner of all techniques of communication. The 
gesture came before the word, the scene enacted before the scene 
spoken. The Greeks and Romans knew it as a stage convention 
even after the spoken drama was well established. In our own day, 
the silent films reestablished pantomime as a form of entertainment 
for the masses and produced one of the greatest of modern theatre 
geniuses, Charlie Chaplin. In the theatre itself, pantomime as a 
theatre form still has its niche. In this place apart, memories of 
English Christmas pantomimes, Sumurun and, above all, L’ Enfant 
Prodigue, a wordless play by Michel Carré set to music by André 
Wormser, are enshrined. 

L’Enfant Prodigue was originally produced in Paris in 18go, 
and later brought out in London with extraordinary success. Once 
again in the midst of disaster and destruction the naive and engaging 
story told in music and movement found a warm welcome from 
English audiences when Ashley Dukes produced it in 1941. 
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FATHER. 
I am the father, Sensible I hope in everything. 


Breadwinner and husband, citizen and neigh- Thanks to my wife, 


Careful at the ledger, 





L’Enfant Prodigue 


A Pantomime by Michel Carré 
ADAPTED AND WITH PROLOGUES BY ASHLEY DUKES 


ON HIS first Parisian appearance, L’Enfant Prodigue (who was 
played by a woman) wore the clothes and sported the attributes of Pierrot, 
for whom he was named. His beloved Phrynette was Colombine, his 
father and mother M. et Mme. Pierrot. The whole treatment of the story 
was in the mood of the commedia dell’ arte and interpreted by the French 
genius. Mr. Dukes recostumed all his characters and rechristened some 
of them, giving a lovely period quality to his silent action. For each char- 
acter he wrote a poetic prologue, but there the words stopped. The story as 
Carré wrote it and as it can be read in the Cramer edition above the 
Wormser music ts told on the stage exclusively in terms of gesture and 
movement. Every note has its accompanying action. The words that ap- 
pear in quotation marks in the script are really thoughts only, to be con- 
veyed through the medium of gesture, attitude, expression, movement. 
Occasional dances are interpolated, but the body of the play is mime. 
Here are Mr. Dukes’ prologues (spoken in front of the curtain before the 
play begins) followed by Act I and Act III, scene 5. — Editors’ Note. 


Jolly at the dinner-table, easy with the glass, 


bour. Such a manager she is, 
Once I was a soldier, We've money in the bank and more at home. 
I limp from it still. What we put away is for our son 
Proud of it though, And our old age. 
Always standing upright when they play Now you know me, 
the military march. My action is yours. 
Prouder of wife and son, 
_ Home and hearth, friend and name. MOTHER. 
Feeling no burden in the years I carry, I am the mother, 
Busy restful years. Wife and housekeeper and yr ap 
Punctual at the office and the café, When my parents gave me wit 


Prudent at the game of cards, almost — 


a dowry 
To a husband—he was then a stranger, 
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They told each other they had made me happy. 
But it was he and I, 

This man and I, 

Who made our happiness for ourselves. 
This seems cee to us now, 

Yet the way was none too easy 

Just because it was so quiet, 

So uneventful. 

Some of us have other dreams, 

I had them too, 

Maybe my son has them already. 

I want him to have those dreams, 

I want them to be realized. 
Understanding comes 

With the patience of years, 

But you never quite lose yourself 
Even when you find 

All a woman could ask or wish for. 
You never quite lose yourself 

Even in motherhood. 

I have had much in life, let him have more. 
This world is made by sons of mothers. 
And so you see 

My action is yours. 


PHRYNETTE. 

Iam Phrynette. 

Every girl’s Phrynette who comes, like me, 

Tripping from just round the corner 

With a  ewrat yest and linen-basket, 

Hand-work with that nice dull finish 

Madame gets who owns our place — 

She knows her business. 

None of those new machines for her, she says, 

None of that gloss and smartness; 

Round about here, 

On this bank of the river, 

Folks prefer a nice dull finish, 

It reminds them of themselves. 

Seeing me on my rounds, 

Looking neat enough, a girl has to be neat, 

You think maybe I want to marry and settle 
down 

Here in the Quartier 

Among old gentlemen, old ladies and professors, 
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Students with those slovenly caps and jackets 

And artists as they call themselves 

On this bank of the river. 

Well, I'll tell you, 

Ribbons, an apron and a bit of lace are well 
enough 

But I mean to have gloves and a fan, 

Yes, and a muff, I always did want a muff; 

You see them mostly over there 

Across the river 

Along the Avenue de |’Opéra and the Boule. 
vards, 

Always on the other bank. 

That's where I mean to find my way 

Sometime and somehow and soon; 

When you're poor you must be practical. 

Nice boys never have any money to spare, 

And girls have to think of that. 

I want to better myself, 

That’s why I say 


My action is yours. 


BARON. 

I am the Baron, 

And only so to say in private life a banker. | 

Yes, you know me as the Baron, | 

My colours on the turf, 

My portrait in the papers, 

My patronage of art 

Including charming, always charming artists. 

Monsieur le Baron, 

Young enough to follow any pretty woman, 

Old enough to know that in this world 

All things and people are for sale — 

A circumstance which I regret 

But still accept — 

The price of money governing the price of 
everything. 

In this regard I must observe, 

With some distaste 

If no surprise, 

That you and I agree — 

My action being 

Most precisely 


Yours. 
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son. 1 am the son. 

Nothing much has happened to me yet, 

There was so little time for anything to happen. 

Now it all comes suddenly, 

I feel the little that has been, 

The much that will be, 

Drifting, rushing, overwhelming my sense 

And spirit together, like 

Wind from a garden of dizzy trees and shaken 
flowers Pap) 

Swaying, dancing, bewildering — 

Cities, moving multitudes whispering. 

Then I know that if I speak to you 


It is for all. 
Not only for the rest of us on a stage without 


words, 
But for you, lookers-on, whose tale is ours 
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As surely as our tale is yours. 

What we show here is what you know and feel, 

What you have always known and felt, 

At home, in childhood and youth, in love, in 
age, 

In joy and grief, in manhood. 

What stirs in me is your unrest, your longing, 

Your folly, your fulfilment. 

I am the son and heir, the lover and the prod- 
igal, 

Imagining light where darkness is, 

Groping where everything is clear — 

I have to speak for all. 

For centuries I have stood upon a stage, 

Playing the one continuing part 

Through ages of mankind: 

My action is yours. 


The Curtain Rises 


Act I, Scene z 


Monsieur and Madame Pierrot are seated at the dinner table with 
their son, who, however, sits pensive and eats nothing. M. Pierrot of- 
fers his wife some wine; he pours it out; he drinks; he puts down his 
glass. Mme. Pierrot notices her son’s melancholy; she calls her hus- 
band’s attention to it, and he answers: ‘he is absent.’ Mme. Pierrot 
(to her son), ‘What is the matter, my child?’ Pierrot: ‘Nothing.’ M. 
Pierrot: ‘If there is nothing the matter, pay attention to your dinner.’ 
Pierrot: ‘I am not hungry.’ M. Pierrot: ‘Nevertheless it is very good; 
see, I am taking more.’ Pierrot: ‘Well! if I must, I will try.’ He tries 
to eat, the food sticks in his throat; he tries to drink, the wine seems 
tasteless; he puts down his glass in disgust. M. Pierrot: ‘Perhaps you 
are ill?’ Pierrot (seizing the excuse), ‘Yes! I have a headache.’ M. 
Pierrot: “Well! open the window and get some fresh air.’ (Pierrot at 


the window) Reverie. 


Act I, Scene 2 


M. and Mme. Pierrot are alone. Mme. Pierrot is too depressed to 
eat more; her husband gets angry and leaves the table. M. and Mme. 
Pierrot push the table back into its place. Mme. Pierrot confides her 
anxiety to her husband. Their son is unhappy, he is not suffering from 
his head, it is his heart! M. Pierrot goes into fits of laughter. Mme. 
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Pierrot draws her husband towards the garden door, and points to 
Pierrot who is wandering about, sad and melancholy. ‘Ridiculous!’ 
exclaims M. Pierrot. ‘I, myself love you, and am I not cheerful, con- 
tented and good humored?’ ‘So you are!’ answers Mme. Pierrot, ‘but 
then we belong to one another, and he —he is alone.’ M. Pierrot 
meditates. He has an idea; he calls his son. 


Act I, Scene } 
Pierrot runs in. M. and Mme. Pierrot question him as to the cause 


of his melancholy. Is he, perhaps ill? They feel his pulse. There is 
nothing the matter. What is to be done? Would he like some money? 
He refuses it. Would he like a book? No thank you! — Fine clothes? — 
He is quite satisfied with those he has. — M. Pierrot takes down a 
mandolin and tunes it; he offers it to his son who accepts it at first 
with delight. Pierrot plays a short prelude and gaily begins a sere- 
nade. . . . But the music soon begins to affect him sorrowfully, he 
droops and lets the instrument slip from his hand. Mme. Pierrot 
questions her son and tries to extract his secret from him; has his 
heart been touched? Is he in love? Pierrot seems not to understand 
and persists in silence. Mme. Pierrot cannot restrain her tears; at the 
sight of which M. Pierrot altogether loses his temper. He takes his hat 
and goes out, banging the door behind him. 


Act I, Scene 4 

Mme. Pierrot upbraids Pierrot for exasperating his father. Pier- 
rot begins to cry; he sobs! — Mme. Pierrot tries to comfort her son. 
She takes him in her arms, and gently rocks him, still shaken by his 
sobs and grief. (4 knock is heard.) Mme. Pierrot: ‘Someone is knock- 
ing, go and open the door.’ Pierrot: ‘I don’t want to!’ Mme. Pierrot: 
“Go, I tell you!’ (Another knock is heard.) Pierrot ill-humouredly goes 


to open the door. 


Act I, Scene 5 

(Entrance of Phrynette.) Bright, sparkling, a smile on her lips, 
Phrynette enters, carrying in her arms a large basket which contains 
Mme. Pierrot’s linen. Pierrot looks at her and finds that she is pretty; 
they glance at each other and smilingly exchange ceremonious bows. 
The washing book falls; Pierrot surreptitiously picks it up. Phrynette 
looks for the book. . . . Pierrot holds it out to her. Phrynette takes 
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the book and in so doing lightly touches Pierrot’s hand; he trembles! 
Mme. Pierrot carries away the linen, Phrynette follows her, but not 
without first glancing at Pierrot in a bewitching and provoking 
manner. 


Act I, Scene 6 

Pierrot: (Monologue.) ‘Ah! how lovely she is! I feel a delicious agi- 
tation! How can I tell her! I dare not! An idea! Shall I write to her?’ 
Pierrot finds pen and paper and sits down to write. (The /etter.) He 
writes . . . he sighs, he makes a flourish after his name. He reads it 
over. 


Act I, Scene 7 

Phrynette comes back and moves toward the door. Pierrot stops 
her and very timidly tries to draw her into conversation. After much 
hesitation he shows her the letter he has written and begs her to take 
it! Phrynette takes the letter. But just as she is going to read it 
Pierrot interrupts her: the letter does not really express what he feels; 
he will speak to her himself. (Madrigal.) Pierrot falls on his knees. 
Phrynette raises him. Mad with love, Pierrot proposes to Phrynette 
that they should fly together. She would willingly consent, but what 
about money? Pierrot has none, and they cannot start without it. 
‘Bah!’ exclaims Pierrot, ‘I shall be able to find some!’ They agree to 
meet in an hour. ‘Agreed?’ says Pierrot. ‘Agreed,’ answers Phrynette. 
Pierrot wishes to kiss Phrynette, but she prevents him, putting her 
basket between them. Pierrot, abashed, kisses her hand. Phrynette 
goes out, throwing to Pierrot the flower she has worn in her bodice. 


Act I, Scene 8 

Pierrot, enchanted, skips and dances about, and his parents, who 
have entered the room, rejoice also, poor things, to see their son so 
lively. Suddenly the clock strikes nine; M. Pierrot tells his son it is 
time to go to bed. Pierrot cheerfully lights his candle. He kisses his 
mother, then his father, and goes out dancing. 


Act I, Scene 9 

M. Pierrot follows his son with a look of tender affection, he yawns, 
he takes up the paper. (4 peaceful evening.) And seated near the table 
in the soft lamplight M. and Mme. Pierrot peacefully close the day, 
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he reading and commenting on his paper, she busy with needlework. 
Sleep gradually overcomes them, their heads droop forward, and they 
peacefully slumber. 


Act I, Scene io 

(The Theft.) Pierrot stealthily enters, he blows out the candle, and 
creeps on tip-toe to the door, when the idea occurs to him that he has 
no money. What shall he do? Money? — Ah! there is plenty in the 
secretaire and nothing is easier than to take some; only — the key is 
not in the lock! No! — but it is in his father’s pocket, and what more 
amusing than to take it without his knowing anything about it. 
Which pocket is it in? the right? the left? He lifts and feels the left 
pocket, the key is not there, he creeps round to the right. He is just 
going to put his hand into his father’s pockets when M. Pierrot’s arm 
drops! Pierrot springs back in alarm! However, M. and Mme. Pierrot 
do not stir; they are fast asleep. Pierrot, reassured, determines to re- 
new his attempt. With great care, he draws something out of the 
pocket — 1 it is a handkerchief! He tries again . . . this time. . . it 
is the keys! At the slight sound of the keys M. and Mme. Pierrot 
awake! Mme. Pierrot is just going to jump up and go to her son when 
M. Pierrot, with a commanding gesture, makes her keep her seat, 
and both feign to be asleep again. Pierrot has filled his pockets with 
gold and notes; but suddenly at the sight of the parents whom he is 
deserting he is seized with remorse — he becomes conscious of his 
guilt — he will give up his project. When a vision of Phrynette seems 
to dance before his eyes beckoning him. He finds the flower — the 
flower which she gave him — in his hand, the scent affects him like a 
charm, the temptation is too strong! Love awaits him, youth entices 
him! He blows a last kiss towards his parents and runs away. M. and 
Mme. Pierrot, heartbroken, fall into each other’s arms. 

* . * + * 
Act II and first four Scenes of Act III [summary] 

Later, to keep Phrynette in the luxury she expects, Pierrot falls 
to gambling as well as to theft. Quarrels ensue, and finally Phrynette 
leaves him, with the Baron. Pierrot returns to his home, humiliated 
and broken-hearted. 


Act III, Scene 5 
Pierrot appears, he wishes to throw himself into his father’s arms. 
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The Theft, Act 1, Scene ro Mercury Theatre production of L’Enfant Prodigue 


Mme. Pierrot stops him: (Pierrot imploring for forgiveness) ‘This 
is your father,’ she says, ‘whom you have grievously offended; you 
must beg for his forgiveness and, whatever may be his decision, 
humble yourself and obey!’ Pierrot hesitates but the power of his 
mother’s influence overcomes him. ‘It is your duty,’ his mother says 
to him, ‘do it! . . .’ Pierrot falls at his father’s knees, but is sternly 
repulsed and refused forgiveness. (Marche Militaire) At this moment 
drums are heard in the distance. It is a regiment marching to the 
frontier... perhaps! . . . there lies duty, sacrifice, forgiveness, 
restoration! . . . And Pierrot, after giving his mother a last kiss, 
rushes away, followed this time by his father’s blessing. Pardoned! 
Restored! The End 
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G. Scott Bushe 


For Ashley Dukes’ production of L’ Enfant Prodigue at the Mercury Theatre, 
a setting of light screens was devised. Above, the entrance of Phrynette 
in Act I, Scene 5, with Yvonne Owen as Phrynette and Alan Badel as Pierrot. 
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in the profession 
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@ Go to school in a beautiful, modern 
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@ Work on the same stage with Broadway 
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\JUNIOR MISS 


SCHOOL OF rama | 


See for 
Y ourself 


| Plays with and without music now in 


New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 


| the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
| pears in parentheses after the title.) 


Plays reviewed in this issue are 


| marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


| LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 


in its third year, this gay comedy of 
home life in the eighties by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay is becoming an all- 
American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) 
hilarious doings in a Greenwich Village 
basement ‘studio’ dramatized by Chodo- 
rov and Fields, with Shirley Booth in 
high fettle. (Max Gordon) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 20, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder by amiable old 
ladies. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29, 1941) riotous 
doings in camp and out, with Danny 
Kaye as ringleader in a giddy frolic 
devised by the Fields and set to Cole 
Porter music. (Vinton Freedley) 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5, 1041) Noe! 
Coward's frothy absurdity involving gay 
ghosts, spiritualistic seances and a first- 
rate cast. (John C. Wilson) 


(Nov. 18, 1041) hectic 
comedy of life with daughter by Chodorov 
and Fields, directed by Moss Hart. (Max 
Gordon) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1941) high jinks 
on stage and off with Olsen and Johnson 
in the lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for 
decor and Robert Alton for the dances. 
(Messrs. Shubert) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton's 
‘Victorian thriller’, staged by the pro- 
ducer. (Shepard Traube) 


PORGY AND BESS (Jan. 22, 
did revival of Gershwin’s 
most of the original cast — Todd Dun- 
can, Georgette Harvey, Edward Mat- 
thews, Ruby Elzy, etc. Avon Long, a 
brilliant newcomer. (Cheryl Crawford) 


1942) splen- 
opera with 


UNCLE HARRY (May 20, 1942) Thomas 
Job gives an effective new twist to mur 
der, with Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut in good form. (Hayman and 
Hatten) 


CLAUDIA (May 24, 1942) return engage- 
ment of the Rose Franken play with 
Frances Starr, Phyllis Thaxter and Don- 


ald Cook. (John Golden) 
*BY JUPITER (June 4, 1942) Ray Bolger 


tops a glittering musical of warrior women 
and wily Greeks set to Rodgers and 
Hart music and lyrics, Mielziner 
and Alton dances. (Wiman and Rodgers) 


sets 


*STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942 
Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in a 
littery revue including pretty girls and 


Pr fessor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 
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a sight to be seen” 
— ANDERSON, Journal American 


Sonja Henie & Arthur M. Wirtz 
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“NEW BROADWAY HIT” —Life Mogozine 
EVA JOSEPH 


Le Gallienne  Schildkraut 


UNCLE 
HARRY 


A Spine-tingling Gentleman 


44th St t 
HUDSON THEATRE fai" 7522; 
Evenings 8:40 — 55¢ to $3.30 
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“Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- 
tre."" — Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib. 
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The New Comedy Smash 


LYCEUM THEATRE, NEW YORK 


45 St. E. of B'way. CH. 4-4256 = EVGS. 
8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT. 2:40. 
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See for Yourself (Continued) 
*STARS ON ICE (July 2, 1942) Skippy 


Baxter heads a graceful, swirling show 
full of brilliant performers and first-rate 
clowning, music and movement. (Henie 
and Wirtz) 


*THIS IS THE ARMY (July 4, 7942) Uncle | 
Sam presents Irving Berlin’s stirring army 
show manned entirely by men in the 
forces for the benefit of Army Emergency 
Relief fund. (Uncle Sam) 


I KILLED THE COUNT (Sept. 3) by Alec 
Coppel, staged and produced by Frank 
Carrington and Agnes Morgan after their 
1940 production at the Paper Mill Play- 
house. (Carrington and Morgan) 


TOBACCO ROAD (Sept. 5) Jack Kirkland’s 
production in a return engagement after a 
season's absence. With John Barton as 
Jeeter. (Shubert, Kirkland and Oshrin) 





CLOSED 





*THE SAROYAN THEATRE (Aug. 17-22) 
PRIORITIES OF 1942 (Mar. 12—Sept. 6) 
THE NEW MOON (Aug. 18—Sept. 6) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


JANIE, comedy by Josephine Bentham and 
Herschel V. Williams, with Gwen Ander- 
son in the title role. Scenery by John 
Root; staged by Antoinette Perry. A 
Brock Pemberton production. 


THE MORNING STAR by Emlyn Wil- 
liams, with Gladys Cooper heading the 
cast. Sets by Stewart Chaney. Directed 
and produced by Guthrie McClintic. The 
play is now running in London. 


PRIORITIES of 1943, Harry Richman and 
other headliners in a new edition of last 
season’s vaudeville success, likewise under 
the banner of Clifford C. Fischer and the 
Shuberts. 


VICKIE, a homefront comedy by Siegfried 
M. Herzig with José Ferrer, Uta Hagen 
and Mme. Margaret Matzenauer in the 
cast. Produced by Frank Mandel who 

















Hl “The best written, best cast, best directed, 
fl best acted play of the new season —a 


” 


thriller-diller, plus.” ... 
Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
VINCENT JUDITH LEO G. 
PRICE EVELYN CARROLL 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 s. 
CL. 6-6740. Evgs. 8:40. Evgs. 55¢— $3.30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 55¢— $2.20 









































with José Ferrer will direct. 


STRIP FOR ACTION, comedy by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse, who with 
Oscar Serlin will produce the play. 
Staged by Bretaigne Windust. 


COUNT ME IN, musical by Walter Kerr 
and Leo Brady with songs by Ann Ronell, 
brought to Broadway from Catholic 
University by the Shuberts and Olsen and 
Johnson. Supervised by Harry Kaufman; 
staged by Robert Ross; with Robert Alton 
dances, Howard Bay scenery and Irene 
Sharaff costumes. 


LET FREEDOM SING, an American 
Youth Theatre revue with John Latouche 
lyrics, music by Harold J. Rome, Earl 
Robinson, Marc Blitzstein and Lou 
Cooper, scenery by Herbert Andrews. 
Staged by Joseph Pevney for the Amer- 
ican Youth Theatre. 


MAGIC, by Gilbert K. Chesterton, staged 
and produced by Eddie Dowling with 
himself and Julie Haydon heading the 
cast. William Saroyan’s Hello, Out There 
will be given as a curtain raiser. 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK, American war 
play by Maxwell Anderson, with Aline 
MacMahon heading the cast. A Play- 
wrights’ Company production directed by 
Lem Ward with settings by Howard Bay. 


FRANKLIN STREET, by Ruth and 








Augustus O. Goetz and Arthur Sheekman. 
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OSCAR SERLIN presenrs CLARENCE 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 


EMPIRE THEATRE — NEW YORK 














“As deft, malicious and fascinating a comedy as yoy 
could hope to see,” — Wolcott Gibbs, New Yorks 


John C. Wilson presents 


Clifton Peggy Leonora Mildred 
wess * woop * corsert * watwirx 


BLITHE 
SPIRIT 


A Farce by NOEL COWARD 


BOOTH THEA., 45th St., West of Broadway 
Circle 6-5969 
Eves.: 8:40. Mats.: WED. & SAT. at 2:40 
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“Smash Hit!’’ 


Atkinson, Times 


OLSEN £ JOHNSON in 







NEW CRAZY MUSICAL 


“Combines the best 
features of an exclu- 
sive madhouse and a 
de luxe musical.” 
Anderson, Jour.-Amer. 
MATS. Sat. & Sun. 2:30—$1.10-2.75 


Evenings (Incl. Sunday) at 8:30 
WINTER GARDEN B'way & S0th St. 








George S. Kaufman will direct for Me 
Gordon, producer. 


BEAT THE BAND, a musical comedy! 
George Marion, Jr., and George _Abibet 
with music by Johnny Green. Scent 
Samuel Leve; costumes, Freddy Witte 
dances, David Lichine. Staged and p 
duced by George Abbott. 


WITHOUT LOVE, by Philip Barry, 
Katharine Hepburn and Elliott Nuget 
Arthur Hopkins will direct in Rober 
Edmond Jones sets. A Theatre 6® 
production, 


THE PInaTE, Alfred Lunt and bys 
Fontanne in S. N. Behrman’s new comet 
set by Lemuel Ayers and directed | 


Mr. Lunt and John C. Wilson for . 
Playwrights’ Company and the Theat 


Guild. 
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